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‘Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.” — Washixotox. 
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DETAILED  MAXIMA. 

To  thU  view  of  the  principles,  chief  objects, 
and  uses  of  infant  education,  may  be  added  some 
more  detailed  maxims. 

1st,  A  watchful  observance  and  management 
of  the  temper,  the  abuse  of  which  is  an  impulse 
to  violence  an  anger,  should  commence  when  the 
subject  is  yet  in  the  cradle.  The  utmost  that  can 
then  be  attempted  is  the  diversion  of  the  infant 
from  the  feeling,  when  excited,  and  its  object, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  exciting  causes  of  its  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  this  be  neglected,  a  bent  is  given, 
which  it  is  dithcult  ever  afterwards  to  set  straight. 

2d,  The  child,  so  managed  by  his  nurse  as  to 
escape  the  first  trials  f»f  temper,  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  early  as  possible  to  his  fellows  of  the 
same  age  ;  the  best  time  is  when  he  can  just  walk 
alone ;  for  it  is  in  the  society  of  his  fellows  that 
the  means  of  his  moral  training  are  to  be  found. 

3d,  It  is  advantageous,  nay  necessary,  that  his 
lellows  shall  be  numerous,  presenting  a  variety  of 
dispositions, — an  actual  world  into  which  he  is 
introduced,  a  world  of  infant  business,  and  infant 
intercourse  ;  a  miniature  of  the  adult  world  itself. 
The  number  should  rather  exceed  jifty  than  fall 
much  short  of  it. 

4th,  But  this  intercourse  must  not  be  at  random, 
each  infant  only  bringing  its  stock  of  selfish  ani¬ 
malism  to  aggrevate  that  of  its  playmates,  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  savage  community.  It  mus  be  correctly 
systematized,  and  carefully  superintended  by 
well-instructed  and  habitually  moral  and  judicious 
teachers. 

5th,  The  conductor’s  own  relation  to  his  in¬ 
fant  charge  should  be  affection,  cheerfulness, 
mirth,  and  that  activity  of  temperament  which 
delights  and  keeps  alive  the  infant  faculties.  He 


must,  at  the  same  time  be  firm,  and  able  to  com¬ 
mand  obedience. 

6th,  The  infants  should  be  permitted  to  play 
together  out  of  doors,  in  unrestrained  freedom ;  a 
watchful  eye  being  all  the  while  kept  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  and  manner  of  their  intercourse. 

7th,  Unceasing  encouragement  should  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  practice  of  generosity,  gentleness,  mer¬ 
cy,  kindness,  honesty,  truth,  and  cleanliness  in 
personal  habits ;  and  all  occasions  of  quarrel,  or 
cruelty,  or  fraud,  or  falsehood,  minutely  and  pa¬ 
tiently  examined  into,  and  the  moral  balance, 
when  overset,  restored ;  while,  on  the  other  hand 
all  indelicacy,  filthiness,  greediness,  covetous¬ 
ness,  unfairness,  dishonesty,  violence,  tyranny, 
cruelty,  insolence,  vanity,  cowardice,  and  obsti- 
nancy,  should  be  repressed  by  the  moral  police 
of  the  community.  No  instance  should  ever  be 
passed  over.  Honor  and  truth  should  be  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  school ;  and  a  promise  to 
the  children  should  be  scrupulously  remembered 
and  performed. 

8th,  There  ought  to  be  much  well-regulated 
muscular  exercise  in  the  play  of  the  infants, 
which  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air. 

9th,  Their  school-hall  should  be  large  and  reg- 
ulary  ventilated  when  they  are  out  of,  and  when 
they  are  in  it,  if  the  weather  permits ;  and  the 
importance  of  ventilation,  air,  exercise,  and  clean¬ 
lines,  should  be  unceasingly  illustrated,  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  as  a  habit  and  a  duty. 

10th,  Every  means  of  early  implanting  taste 
and  refinement  should  be  employed,  for  these  are 
good  pre-occupants  of  the  soil,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  coarseness  of  vice.  The  playground  should 
be  neatly  laid  out,  with  borders  for  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  fruit-trees,  tasteful  ornaments  erected, 
which  the  coarse-minded  are  prone  to  destroy, 
and  the  infants  habituated  not  only  to  respect  but 
to  admire  and  delight  in  them  ;  while  the  entire 
absence  of  guard  or  restraint  will  give  them  the 
feeling  that  they  are  confided  in,  and  exercise  yet 
higher  sentiments  than  taste  and  refinement. 

11th,  The  too  prevalent  cruelty  of  the  young 
to  animals,  often  from  mere  thoughtfulness,  may 
be  prevented  by  lessons  on  the  subject,  and  by 
the  actual  habit  of  kindness  to  pets,  kept  for  the 
purpose’,  such  as  a  dog,  a  cat,  rabbits,  ducks,  &c.; 
and  by  hearing  all  cruelty,  even  to  reptiles,  re- 
probrated  by  their  teacher  and  all  their  compan¬ 
ions.  An  insect  or  reptile  ought  never  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  killed  or  tortured. 

I2th,  The  practise  of  teasing  idiots  or  imbe¬ 
cile  persons  in  the  streets,  ought  to  be  held  in 
due  reprobation,  as  ungenerous,  cruel,  and  cow¬ 
ardly.  In  the  same  way,  other  hurtful  practices, 
even  those  which  are  the  vices  of  more  advanced 
years,  may  be  prevented  by  anticipation.  For 
example,  ardent  spirits-drinking  may,  for  the 
three  or  four  years  of  the  infant  training,  be  so 
constantly  reprobrated  in  the  precepts,  lessons, 
and  illust'-ative  stories  of  the  conductor,  as  to  be 


early  and  indissolubly  associated  with  crime,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  is  now  too  much  the  case,  held 
up  to  the  young  as  the  joy  and  privilege  of 
manhood. 

13M,  Many  prejudices,  fallacies,  fears,  and 
superstitions,  which  render  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  intractable,  may  be  prevented  from  tak¬ 
ing  root,  by  three  or  four  years  of  contrary  im¬ 
pressions  ;  superstitious  terrors,  the  supernatural 
agencies  and  apparition  of  witches  and  ghosts, 
distrust  of  the  benevolent  abvances  of  the  richer 
classes,  suspicions,  envyings,  absurd  self-suffici¬ 
encies  and  vanities,  and  many  other  hurtful  and 
antisocial  habits  of  feeling  may  be  absolutely  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  a  capacity  of  much  higher  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  established  in  their  stead. 

14/A,  Besides  the  moral  habitudes,  which  have 
been  here  exemplified  rather  than  fully  enumera¬ 
ted,  habitudes  gained  by  four  years  practice  for 
at  least  six  hours  every  day,  and  carefully  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  morality  of  Christianity,  the  Intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  must  not  be  neglected  in  infant  train¬ 
ing.  Those  which  begin  early  to  act  must  be  the 
better  for  early  judicious  direction  and  exercise. 
At  six  months  old,  infants  are  commencing  the 
use  of  the  faculty  of  observing  external  objects, 
and  are  seeing,  hearing,  and  touching,  with  mark¬ 
ed  acuteness  and  activity.  A  judicious  nurse, 
instructed  in  the  infant  faculties  and  their  relative 
objects,  might  direct  and  exercise  all  these  powers 
to  their  great  improvement,  so  as  to  render  them 
better  instruments  for  the  infant’s  use,  when,  at 
two  years  old,  he  joins  a  number  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  stimulus  of  numbers  will  work 
wonders  on  the  child,  and  bring  out  his  observ¬ 
ing  and  remembering  intellect  in  a  manner  that 
will  surprise  his  family  at  home.  The  first  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  attentive  observation  will  be  his  nu¬ 
merous  little  friends  ;  then  all  the  varied  objects 
of  that  new  world,  the  infant  seminary  ;  its  pic¬ 
tures,  numerous  and  highly-coloured  beyond  his 
dreams ;  the  curiosities  of  the  little  museum  ;  the 
flowers  ;  the  fruit-trees,  the  dressed  border  of  the 
playground,  the  swings  for  exercise,  the  wooden 
bricks  for  building,  the  astonishing,  movements, 
and  feats,  and  learninsr,  and  cleverness  of  the 
trained  pupils,  will  all  fill  tHe  youngest  new-com¬ 
er  with  wonder,  deliglit,  and  ardour,  and  heartily 
engage  him  in  the  business  of  the  place  in  a  day 
or  two.  A  skilful  teacher  will  keep  up  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  faculty  of  wonder,  thus  excited,  as  long 
as  he  can  without  the  risk  of  exhausting  it.  Every 
object  presented  is  now  a  wonder,  to  be  eagerly 
gazed  at,  and  curiously  handled  ;  and  here  will 
commence,  with  zeal  on  the  infant  learner’s  side, 
that  grand  but  recent  improvement  in  education, 
REAL,  as  distinguished  from  merely  verbal,  intel¬ 
lectual  training ;  but  yet  real  including  verbal  as 
an  accessory,  instead  of  verbal  excluding  real. 
The  recent  discovery  ;  that  it  is  better  at  once  to 
introduce  the  pupil  to  the  real  tangible  visible  world, 
than  to  do  no  more  than  talk  to  him  about  it  in 
its  absence,  is  ofimmence  value,  and  of  admirable 
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applicalon  inteU«etual  trying.  The 

child  of  two  fijirprw  Bcuielyappetis^  te*  things, 
but  yet  vejiy  Ij^ty  for  tv$tds:  wlien,  &y  a  grand 
error,  w(mb  ire  forced  upon  him,  thingO  will  in¬ 
fallibly  ta1l:e  off  his  attention,  and  often  h^  he' 
been  pnnished  for  evincing  a  law  of  his  nature, 
inattention  to  his  ‘  book.’  If  the  instructor 
understands  and  obeys  nature,  he  will  readily  and 
judiciously  supply  things  or  objects  to  those  fac¬ 
ulties  in  his  pupil,  which  were  created  to  be  in¬ 
tensely  gratified  with  the  cognizance  of  them. 
In  a  judicious  supply  of  objects,  there  will  he  a 
scientific  combination  of  the  pupil’s  delight  with 
his  improvement.  The  objects  should  be  arran¬ 
ged  in  lessons,  and  successively  presented  to  the 
pupil’s  senses  and  faculty  forobserving  existences. 
The  simple  and  o  'vious  qualities  of  any  object 
are  inseparable  from  it,  and  should  be  carefully 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  while,  by  a  succession  of  ob¬ 
jects,  he  will  learn  a  variety  of  qualities,  till  he 
has  mastered  all  the  qualities  of  external  objects, 
cognizable  without  chemical  analysis. 

The  lessons  are  never  continued  too  long,  sel¬ 
dom  beyond  an  hour ;  while  the  intervals  are 
filled  up  with  short  portions  of  exercise  in  the 
playground,  in  which  the  teacher  often  joins, 
keeping  up  spirit  and  active  movement,  while  he 
is  narrowly  whatching  moral  conduct  and  social 
intercourse.  'J'he  school-room  is  regularly  ven¬ 
tilated,  by  cross  windows,  when  the  children  are 
out  of  it,  properly  warmed  in  winter,  and  kept 
particularly  neat  and  showy  ;  while  the  pupils  are 
habituated  to  value  these  attentions,  and  receive 
lessons  upon  their  end  and  object,  which  they 
carry  to  their  homes,  where  they  are  most  need¬ 
ed. 

Careful  provision  is  made  in  the  infant  system 
to  give  early  religious  impressions,  in  a  manner 
which  shall  connect  religious  ideas  with  every 
thing  in  life,  and  render  them  a  means  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  not  a  source  of  tasks  and  punishments 
for  the  present,  and  terror  for  the  future.  Every 
lesson,  every  step  in  the  simplest  knowledge,  is 
made  a  channel  for  allusions  to,  and  illustrations 
of,  the  Creator’s  power  and  goodness;  while  His 
will  that  his  laws’  moral  and  physical,  shall  be 
obeyed,  is  rendered  obvious,  by  an  exposition  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  disobedience,  and  the  ben¬ 
efits  from  obedience.  Thus,  the  Creator  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  view,  not  only  as  an  awful  Judge 
•seated  on  high,  watching  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  his  creatures  to  reward  or  punish  them  here- 
.after, — a  view  of  him  whiqh  addresses  selfishness 
alone,  and  never  can  produce  elevation  of  feeling, 
— but  as  the  present  God,  the  Essence  of  every 
thing  around  us,  guiding  us  to  temporal  as  well 
as  eternal  happiness,  by  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness.  These  real  impressions  lay  an  early 
foundation  for  the  love  of  God,  which  no  mere 
precepts,  stilljess  illjudged  threats,  can  ever  suc¬ 
ceed  in  producing.  The  Saviour’s  history,  which 
exercises  and  delights  the  higher  faculties,  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  and  what  he 
did  for  mankind  simply  expounded  ;‘while  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  his  precepts  and  the  dignity  of  his  example 
are  easily  and  beautifully  shown  to  be  the  very 
kindness,  justice,  and  truth,  which  the  children  are 
taught  to  exercise  in  their  mutual  intercourse. 
Thus,  the  morality  of  their  every  day  conduct,  and 
their  habitual  love  of  God,  are  connected  with 
the  morality  of  Christianity,  and  associated  in 
their  minds  as  identical  with  it.  No  creed  or 
catechism  of  any  sect  whatever,  dominant  or  dis¬ 
senting,  is  taught  them ;  not  only  because  the  chil¬ 


dren  of  nl^y  sects  unite  tt;  the  Mine  dbhoo^mW 
because  neli^'cin  taught  bf  ^e  vhry  you^g  in 
foihn,  has  b^n  found  at  once  nnintelligible  and  ! 
repulsive.  Scripture  history,  illustrated  by  well-  I 
chosen  engfavings,  coloured  to  attract,  conveys  to  j 
them,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  leading  facts  of; 
both  Testaments,  and  always  with  a  heart-im-  i 
proving  application;  while  theirprayers  and  hymns  | 
are  of  the  simplest,  most  improvine,  and  least  { 
sectarian  character.  This  is  a  more  fitting  prepar-  i 
ation  for  ullerior  instruction  by  the  pastors  of  | 
their  respective  persuasions,  (upon  whom  the  du-  j 
ty  should  mainly  fall,)  than  it  is  presumed  any  j 
body  of  Christians  will  achieve  by  any  other  mode  > 
whatever. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Lindsey,  at  an  Annual  Commencement  of 
The  University  of  Nashville,  in  the  year  1829; 
being  so  directly  on  several  of  the  questions  which 
we  have  been  recently  discussing,  that  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  laying  it  before  our 
readers. 

“As  society  advances  in  a  new  country,  the 
distance  between  those  who  have  amassed  for¬ 
tunes  and  those  who  are  born  poor  or  who  re¬ 
main  stationary  in  their  original  poverty,  becomes 
more  marked  and  striking.  And  the  poor  seem, 
or  rather  fancy  themselves,  fixed  in  their  humble 
condition,  and  are  often  in  despair  of  any  ameli¬ 
oration.  What  can  be  done  for  them?  I  will  tell 
you. 

Give  them  an  education.  Provide  for  them  the 
means  of  instruction  to  as  great  an  extent  and  a- 
mount  as  possible.  A  well  educated  poor  youth 
will  always  rise  to  honorable  distinction.  One 
successful  instance  will  stimulate  others  to  try  the 
same  course.  And  thus  a  spirit  of  emulation — 
an  ambition  to  excell — will  be  diffused  throughout 
the  ranks  of  our  poor  fellow  citizen,  which  will 
speedily  elevate  them  to  a  respectable  standing, 
qualify  them  to  reach  the  highest  posts  of  honor 
and  fortune.  This  is  a  matter  of  every  day  oc¬ 
curence  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  'I’herc 
the  labouring  farmer  or  mechanic,  who  would  be 
thought  a  very  poor  man  in  Tennessee,  and  who 
labours  more  intensely  than  a  Tennessee  slave? 
strives  by  every  effort  and  sacrifice  to  procure  for 
one  or  more  of  his  sons  a  liberal  education.  The 
son,  thus  educated,  as  soon  .as  he  leaves  college, 
is  able  to  provide  for  himself,  by  teaching  school 
perhaps,  untill  he  studies  a  profession — assists  in 
educating  his  younger  brothers — and,  by  and  by, 
appears  among  the  distinguished  lawyers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  divines,  professors,  legislators  or  judges 
of  his  country.  The  good  old  father  and  mother 
are  then  amply  rewarded  for  all  their  toils  and 
self-denial,  by  a  grateful,  honorable  and  afllueut 
posterity;  who  cause  their  sun  to  set  in  peace, 
and  their  gray  hairs  to  descend  with  joy  and  hope 
to  the  grave. 

I  have  witnessed  hundreds  of  such  cases. 
Now  nothing  of  this  kind  could  take  place  were 
it  not  for  the  well  endowed  colleges  with  which 
that  portion  of  our  country  is  favoured.  Colle¬ 
ges  are  there,  as  they  will  be  every  where,  the 
genuine  levelers  ofall  distinctions  created  by  mere 
wealth.  They  open  their  doors  wide,  and  dis¬ 
pense  their  honors  to  merit,  whether  in  the  garp 
of  penury  of  affluence.  And  real  merit  will  pre¬ 
sently  find  or  create  a  path  to  just  pre-eminence. 


The  pooi*'^ib’i  son,(,  must 

live  by  h(st.#tM,  oft^  tfo^lMps,  (n  8|me  ca¬ 
reer,  the  t-ith  man’s  son — bo^ause  the  latter  trusts 
to  his  expet^d  palrimo^,  and  therefore  despises 
labour  and  exertion.  Visit  an  eastern  college, 
and  you  will  find  nearly  all  the  indnstiious  suc¬ 
cessful  students  belonging  to  the  midling  and  poor¬ 
er  classes.  Look  again  at  the  thousands  who  are 
reputably  practising  the  learned  professiotis,  and 
you  will  be  told  that  they  have  nobly  risen  from 
the  humblest  walks  of  life.  They  were  once 
your  poor,  (perhaps  despised,)  studious  college 
lads,  who  had  no  money  to  spend  in  the  mad 
frolics  and  ruinous  dissipation,  in  which  the  son* 
of  fortune  and  family  sought  notoriety  and  acad- 
meic  renown;  but  who  have  long  since  dwindled 
into  comparative  insignificance,  or  sunk  into  a 
premature  grave. 

How  absurd  then  to  depreciate  and  denounce 
colleges  as  being  hostile  to  the  poor  or  beneficial 
only  to  the  rich.  The  truth  is,  the  rich  always 
build,  endow  and  sustain  them,  while  the  compa¬ 
ratively  poor  reap  the  principal  advantage.  Where 
our  opulent  citizens  desirous  to  erect  themselves 
into  a  distinct  and  superior  orders — a  moneyed 
aristocracy — they  could  not  devise  a  surer  me¬ 
thod  of  compassing  so  foul  a  design,  than  by  dis¬ 
couraging  and  frowning  upon  every  scheme  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Let  them  put 
down  or  prevent  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  higher  seminaries —  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities — and  they  might  then  monopolize  all  the 
intelligence  and  power  of  the  state:  because  they 
could  easily  educate  their  own  sons  abroad  at  any 
expense,  atul  thus  fit  them  for  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  and  for  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Will  the  people  lamely  submit  to  so 
gross  a  usurpation,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
cozened  out  of  their  dearest  birthright  and  most 
valuble  privliges? 

There  are,  we  will  suppose,  five  thousand  rich 
or  comparatively  rich  famlies,  more  or  less,  in 
Tennessee,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  their 
sons  a  liberal  education  somewhere.  Shall  they 
be  induced  orraquiredto  establish  seminaries  of 
the  proper  character,  at  their  ow'n  expense,  here 
at  home,  and  for  their  own  accommodation?  Or 
shall  they  be  discouraged  or  prevented  from  doing 
this;  and  thus  bo  templed  or  constrained  to  send 
their  sons  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or 
New  York,  and  to  pay  those  states  an  annual 
tribute  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars? — 
Would  notour  poor  labouring  people  be  directly 
and  greatly  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of  thii 
money  among  ourselves? 

llow  conld  the  poor,  let  rne  ask,  in  any  possi¬ 
ble  way,  be  injured  or  oppressed?  They  are  not 
expected  to  advance  a  farthing  of  the  funds. 
What  they  have  not,  they  cannot  give.  The 
state  could  not  extort  from  them,  in  the  shape 
of  taxes,  what  they  do  not  posse.ss.  The  poor 
then,  and  all  their  noisy  pretended  friends  may 
hold  their  peace,  and  quiet  their  patriotic  alarm! 
on  this  subject.  They  may  rest  assured  that— 
their  empty  purse  will  not  be  made  the  lighltt 
by  any  literary  scheme  which  may  be  projected. 
Colleges  have  always  been  reared  by  the  rich; 
and,  no  doubt,  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  serving 
their  own  interests — while  universal  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  poor,  after  all,  reap  thi 
benefits  in  a  tenfold  proportion.  This  is  true' to 
a  considerable  extent,  even  in  England — still  mor! 
in  Scotland  and  Germany — and  most  of  all  in  thi 
portions  of  our  own  country  where  such  instiw- 
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tions  exist.  Such  will  be  the  result  here.  Even  our 
own  University,  embarrassed  as  it  has  ever  been 
for  want  of  means,  has  ahvready  educated  several 
indigent  youths  gralis.  And  this  is  more  than  is 
ever  done  at  the  eastern  sejninaries.  For  there 
the  poor  must  pay  as  well  as  the  rich — except 
such  as  are  supported  by  some  charitable  fund 
or  association.  But  there  an  education  is  esteem¬ 
ed  a  fortune.  And  the  father  who  can  struggle 
along  so  as  to  carry  his  son  through  college,  is 
content  to  leave  him  to  his  own  exertions  withoirt 
further  care  or  provision.  Let  the  rich  then,  from 
whatever  motive,  build  up  and  endow  colleges; 
and  spend  their  ijioney  at  home.  We  shall  soon 
»ee  how  the  poor  will  contrive  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  atlvaiUages  thus  presented  to  their  view  and 
within  their  reach. 

But  again,  between  the  ricli  and  poor,  there  is 
in  the  community  another  class  of  citizens,  vastly 
lerger  than  both  of  them  put  together — namely, 
the  middling  class,  and  the  be-t  class — all  of  whom 
might  educate  one  or  more  sons  at  college,  at  an 
expense  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  year,  who  could  never  send  their  sons  abroad 
at  an  expense  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
a  year.  Will  the  state  do  nothing  for  this  large 
and  respectable  body  of  her  citizens.?  Will  the 
people  themseWes  continue  blind  and  deaf  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  policy,  to  the  loudest  calls 
of  duty,  and  to  the  most  sacred  claims  of  posterity? 
The  merest  trifle  contributed  by  each  would 
place  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  whole, 
which  no  individual  could  otherwise  possibly  com¬ 
mand.  Let  it  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
rich  or  their  children  may  become  poor— that  the 
poor  may  become  rich  ;  that  the  intermediate  class 
may  change  places  with  both  or  either  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  permanent  interests  of  all  must 
be  identical. 

In  this  connexion,  I  may  further  remark,  that 
government  can  always  make  provision,  if  it  please 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor  at  any 
college  under  its  control,  or  of  which  it  may 
choose  to  become  the  benefactor.  Suppose  the 
professors  were  paid  from  the  public  treasury, 
upon  the  express  condition,  that  all  indigent 
youths,  suitably  qualified,  should  be  taught 
without  charge;  and  that  fees  should  be  demandable 
only  from  the  rich,  or  from  those  able  to  pay. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  be  equitable,  bene¬ 
volent,  and  beneficial  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Should  our  worthy,  enlightened  and  patriotic 
legislature  see  fit,  in  their  wisdom,  to  vole  a  per¬ 
manent  annuity  to  the  colleges  at  Knoxville  and 
Nashville,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  or  a 
part  or  their  instructors,  upon  condition  that  the 
poor  meritorious  youth  of  Tennessee,  after  having 
passed  reputably  through  the  inferior  schools, 
should  be  priviledged  to  complete  their  studies 
at  those  institutions  free  of  expense — they  would 
confer  a  favour  on  the  cause  of  learning  and  upon 
the  commonwealth,  the  value  of  which  would 
augment  w'ith  the  lapse  of  ages:>  bnd  posterity 
would  revert  to  this  as  the  brightest  and  most 
auspicious  epoch  in  their  history. 

In  this  way  too,  the  state  would  soon  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  accomplished  schoolmasters.  For, 
be  it  known  and  remembered,  that  no  where  on 
earth  does  there  exist  a  good  and  efficient  system 
of  common  schools,  except  where  colleges  and 
universities  are  most  generously  cherished;  and 
where  the  largest  number  of  poor  youths  are  found 
among  their  alumni.  These  become  teachers  of 
necessity.  This  is  matter  of  fact — of  universal 


experience-and  the  most  ingenious  special  pleader 
in  behalf  of  popular  education  cannot  cite  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  The  truth  is,  the  cause  of 
colleges  and  of  schools  of  all  sorts  is  one  and  in- 
divisuble.  And  he  who  shotdd  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  good  common  schools  without  colleges, 
would  be  compelled  to  import  a  montlily  cargo  of 
foreign  teachers,  or  stand  before  the  public  a  con¬ 
victed  Utopian  vissonary. 

Men  of  talents  and  of  adequate  literary  quali¬ 
fications  will  never  become  teachers  of  choice 
except  where  the  professions  is  both  lucrative 
and  honourable.  No  occupation  is  deemed  in  re 
vexatious,  and  none  is  so  utterly  thankless.  But 
men  will  leach  school  rather  than  starve:  and 
when  our  colleges  shall  send  forth  their  poor 
graduates  who  must  immediately  do  something 
for  a  livelihood,  they  will  of  course  he  willing 
to  teach.  They  will  look  out  for  academies  or 
classical  schools  in  the  first  instance: — and  here 
they  may  train  many  perhaps,  poor  like  them¬ 
selves,  who  will  teach  common  schools.  Thus 
in  time,  the  market  will  be  supplied.  All  the 
schools  will  co-operate  in  the  production  of  this 
supply.  They  will  mutually  aid  and  sustain  each 
other.  The  most  gifted  and  enterprising  lads 
in  the  lowest  schools  will  contrive,  no  matter 
how  poor,  to  advance  to  the  higher;  and  eventual¬ 
ly,  by  the  beneficence  of  the  state  as  already  pro¬ 
posed,  they  will  gain  admission  into  the  college, 
and  thus  the  whole  intellectual  machinery  will  be 
fairly  at  work;  and,  by  the  state  purse,  may  be 
duly  kept  in  operation  forever.  In  will  not  then 
he  necessary  to  send  our  governors  over  half  the 
continent  in  search  of  civil  engineers  whenever  a 
turnpike  road  is  to  be  formed  or  a  canal  to  be  dug 
— nor  our  agents  all  over  New  Eng’and  in  quest 
of  academical  instructors  whenever  a  college  or 
high  school  for  boys  or  girls  is  to  be  established 
— nor  to  depend  on  the  east  for  our  lawyers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  divines,  statesmen,  judges,  bank-clerks, 
musicians,  genteel  beggars,  and  castle-builders  of 
every  name  and  degree.  Some  of  these  we  shall 
then  have  the  sense  to  do  without,  and  the  others 
we  shall  manufiteture  at  home — and  thus  save 
both  our  cash  and  our  credit. 

“In  the  third  place:  Not  a  few  have  been  spoil¬ 
ed  at  home.  Their  habits  are  irregular  and  vi¬ 
cious.  They  will  not  be  governed.  They  resist 
or  spurn  all  authority  and  control.  They  affect 
to  be  independent  of  college  rules  and  restraints. 
They  fancy  themselves  young  gentlemen — far 
above  the  servile  condition  of  the  orderly  school¬ 
boy — no  longer  emenable  to  the  law  or  the  birch 
of  the  pedagogue — and  yet  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  any  generous  appeal  addressed  to  their  sense 
of  honor  and  shame,  to  their  interests  or  ambition. 
Tlicy  occupy  an  anomalous  or  transitional  positi¬ 
on — a  sort  of  betweenity,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Jt  ffer- 
son's  expressive  neologisms.  They  c.m  neither 
be  chastised  with  the  rod  nor  subdued  by  reason 
or  argument  or  admonition  or  reproof.  They  are 
utterly  impracticable  :  and  the  sooner  they  run  off 
to  the  army  or  the  navy,  the  belter  for  them  and 
the  college.  I  advise  all  parents  who  cannot  or 
who  do  not  govern  their  sons  at  home,  never  to 
send  them  to  college  with  the  delusive  expecta¬ 
tion  lhaUhey  will  be  governed  there.  Or  if  their 
habits  are  vicious,  let  them  not  suppose  that  the 
college  will  reform  them.  Such  a  miracle  will 
never  be  realized.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
to  me  a  source  of  animating  consolation,  amidst 
many  discouragements,  and  of  profound  gratitude 
to  heaven,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 


belief,  not  an  individual  youth,  who  had  been  train¬ 
ed  judiciously  at  home  and  well  taught  at  school 
and  possessed  of  correct  principles  and  habits,  has 
been  hitherto  rendered  worse  by  a  connexion 
with  our  university. 


IVe  overlook  the  Main  Point. 

Did  our  politicians,  including,  of  course,  the 
honorable  menbers  of  our  legislatures,  display  half 
the  zeal,  and  expend  a  tithe  of  the  money,  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  encourage  agriculture,  and  to  render 
the  earth  more  prolific  in  the  bounties  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  they  display  and  expend  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  power — for  the  spoils  of  office — which 
many  grasp  at  but  few  obtain — we  should  have 
less  complaint  of  hard  times  ;  and  we  should  be¬ 
come,  what  we  too  vauntingly  boast  of  being  al¬ 
ready  an  independent,  a  prosperous  and  happy 
people.  These  would  then  soon  he  but  little  oc¬ 
casion  for  young  lawyers  and  boys  running  about 
to  instruct  our  sturdy  farmers  in  their  interests 
and  political  duties.  He  is  not  a  wise  man  who 
dose  not  know  how  to  vote — nor  a  freeman  who 
dares  not  vote  as  he  thinks  right — nor  a  patriot 
who  itnV/ not  do  so. — Amen. — Ed.  Educator. 

USEFUL  INVENTION. 

A  churn  invented  by  Joshua  G.  Pike,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  recently  at  the  United  Statas  Hotel,  by  Mr. 
Pettibone  the  owner  of  the  patent  right  for  this 
State.  Mr.  Pettibone  produced  butter  from  the 
cream  in  5  minutes,  although  labouring  under  ma¬ 
ny  disadvantages.  The  superiority  of  this  churn 
over  other  inventions  of  a  similar  kind— are  that 
it  will  produce  butter  in  a  shorter  time,  collect 
the  butter  into  a  lump  after  it  is  formed,  work  the 
buttermilk  out  of  the  butter,  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  by  hand  ;  can  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  in 
a  short  time  be  taken  apart,  so  as  to  enable  the 
dairy  maid,  to  wash  every  portion  of  it,  and  is 
extremely  simple  in  its  construction;  price  from 
$7.  to  $10. — Fred.  Eit. 

The  way  to  wealth  depends  on  two  things, 
industry  and  frugality,  that  is,  waste  neither 
time  nor  money;  but  make  the  best  use  of  both. 

One  individual  who  is  methodical  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  can,  with  ease,  perform  the  work  of  four  men 
who  set  order  and  regularity  at  defiance. 

Easton,  Oct.  8. 
LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

The  commencement  for  confering  degrees  in 
this  Institution  was  held  on  the  26th  inst.  The 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  confered  on  David  Coulter 
of  Delaware,  and  Benjamin  F.  Stem,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Honorary  grade  of  D.  D.  was  con¬ 
fered  on  Rev.  S.  Plummer,  of  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Engles,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

An  exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class,  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  took  place  on  the  proceeding  evening,  and 
we  believe  tbe  whole  exercise  prove  highly  en¬ 
tertaining  and  gratifying  to  the  assembly  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution  in  partie- 
ular. 

On  account  of  the  sickness  of  one  of  our  hands, 
this  No.  is  a  little  tardy  in  making  its  appearance. 
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SASTON, 

PA.,  OCTOBER  8,  1838. 

OUR  MODEL  SCHOOL. 


We  are  happy  to  inform  our  friends,  that  our 
application  to  a  talented  and  experienced  Teacher 
in  Edinburgh,  has  been  successful.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  a  letter,  per  Steam  Ship,  that  Mr. 
William  Dunn,  has  accepted  our  call  to  take 
charge  of  our  Model  School  and  is  on  his  passage 
to  this  country,  if  he  has  not  already  arrived. 
He  is  expected  by  the  15th  inst.  in  Easton:  and 
the  school  will  go  into  operation  at  the  opening  of 
our  winter  term  on  the  3 1st  October.  Mr.  Dunn 
is  a  fine  Classical  and  Mathematical  scholar,  but 
is  devoted  to  the  English  school  solely;  so  that 
we  feel  fully  authorised  to  pledge  a  complete  Eng¬ 
lish  Education,  fitting  the  pupil  for  business  of  any 
description. 

The  building  is  nearly  completed  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  one  hundred  pupils;  viz.  63  ordinary 
scholars  and  37  Candidate  Teachers. 

The  terms  of  charge  to  those  who  board  in  the 
institution  will  be  in  nothing  diflerent  from  those 
published  in  our  last  No.  viz. 

For  the  Winter  22  weeks  $63  00. 

For  the  Summer  20  weeks  $60  00. 

For  fuel  light  and  washing,  additional  of  about 
$12  for  the  winter  and  six  for  th6  summer  term. 

Students  find  their  own  beds,  and  room  furni¬ 
ture.  For  day  scholars  $8  00  per  term,  paid  in 
advance. 

Candidate  Teachers  are  College  Students  and 
will  be  treated  as  to  accommodations,  privileges, 
charges  &c. — ^^in  every  respect,  on  terms  of  per¬ 
fect  equality- 


In  an  other  part  of  our  paper  the  reader  will  find  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Teraplemovle  agricultural  schooL  Can  any  Ponn- 
sylTania  farmer  show  good  cause,  why  such  establishments 
should  not  exist  among  us  !  Why  should  not  the  farmers  in 
our  immediate  vicinity  profit  by  the  principles  of  chemical 
science  1  We  will  soon  have  a  very  handsome  and  conve¬ 
nient  chenncal  lecture  room,  and  a  competent  apparatus ; 
we  aak  our  farming  brethren  whether  they  will  not  unite 
and  pay  our  Professor  liberally  for  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  1  Let  us  have  your  response. 

For  the  Educator. 

How  much  is  there  ia  the  youthful  mind  just  beginning  to 
form  its  first  notions  of  real  life,  gradually  unfolding  its  beau, 
ties  and  increasing  its  powers,  to  excite  our  interest  and  anx¬ 
iety.  When  we  look  at  the  playful  youth,  sporting  and  de¬ 
lighting  himsdf  with  every  trifling  and  pleasing  circumstance, 
and  then  consider  what  a  treasure  ia  unknowingly  commiUed 
to  his  charge,  how  must  anxious  and  fearful  thoughts  crowd 
upon  us.  He  who  now  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  trifling 
concerns  of  childhood,  confining  all  his  thoughts  and  desires 
to  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  present,  and  cherishing  no 
thoughts  of  passing  beyond  the  small  number  of  his  equally 


indifferent  playmates,  may  one  day  hold  in  his  power  the  fate 
of  a  nation,  may  be  called  by  his  countrymen  to  make  laws 
for  their  govemaoentor  administer  those  already  made.  That 
other  little  trifler,  who  appears  equally  engaged  in  his  childish 
sports,  alike  indifferently  regarding  the  past  or  future,  who  is 
in  all  respects  his  equal,  may  by  one  thoughtless  plunge  into 
vice,  commence  a  course  of  wickedness  which  will  end  only 
with  a  life  of  infamy  and  disgrace.  Follow  these  two  who 
are  playmates  on  an  entire  equality.  8ec  the  one  following 
in  a  continual  road  of  declension  while  the  other  steadily 
pursues  the  path  of  honour  and  at  length  arrives  at  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  distinction.  Whence  this  difference?  Examine 
their  youthful  desires  and  inclinations,  and  tell  whether  they 
had  thus  designed,  and  have  with  deliberate  purpose  chosen 
such  opposite  destinations.  There  must  be  some  cause  to 
account  for  such  a  result.  Surely  blind  chance  could  never 
have  conducted  them  in  such  different  courses. 

Look  now  at  the  treatment  they  received  when  first  their 
minds  began  to  expand,  and  the  first  idea  of  their^situation  in 
after  life  took  its  rise.  Here  you  find  the  only  real  cause  of 
their  future  difference.  Both  were  possessors  of  the  same 
immortal  minds  capable  of  rising  to  distinction,  but  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  training  was  different  We  rarely  if  ever  see. 
one  who  has  been  subject  to  a  good  and  thorough  system  of 
training  deceive  the  hoptesof  his  friends,  while  those  who  have 
been  otherwise  treated  almost  invariably  degenerate  and  come 
short  of  their  expectations.  Of  all  the  periods  of  life  none  are 
so  important  as  the  one  we  are  at  present  considering.  No 
human  individual  can  tell  what  may  be  the  effects  of  one 
thoughtless  word  from  the  month  of  their  teacher.  Having 
never  yet  been  taught  to  doubt  anything  said  by  his  superi¬ 
ors,  the  youthful  pupil  places  the  most  unlimited  confidence  ' 
in  his  instructor.  He  does  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
thought  or  least  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  his  teacher  be¬ 
ing  mistaken,  but  follows  as  an  infallible  guide.  The  unreserv¬ 
ed  confidence  the  children  place  in  the  rectitude  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  their  parents  and  others  is  well  known.  How 
important  then,  that  these  words  and  actions  should  be  such 
as  may  with  safety  be  obeyed  and  imitated,  and  how  awful 
the  consequences  of  any  erroneous  principles  that  may  thus 
be  imparted.  Principles  of  actions  imbibed  in  the  years  of 
childhood  will  alntost  invariably  continue  the  same  through 
life.  The  same  will  hold  g^ood  in  regard  to  instruction.  If  a 
child  at  its  first  commencement  is  wrongly  instructed,  and 
taught  to  acquire  bad  habits,  years  are  incompetent  to  over¬ 
come  what  was  the  result  of  a  few  months.  Is  it  not  then  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  of  small  importance  who  is  the 
teacher  of  young  beginners.  However  strange  it  may  ap. 
pear,  this  has  been  the  avowed  sentimentof  many  who  desire 
their  children  to  be  well  instructed,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  liejief,  they  have  committed  the  care  of  their  younger  j 
children  to  those  whom  they  would  never  trust  with  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  more  advanced.  Let  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  had  the  care  of  children  who  at  their  first  com. 
mencement  were  under  incompetent  teachers,  testify  to  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  such  a  course.  Many  hours  of  wearisome  labor 
have!been  spent  to  correct  bad  habits  formed  under  the  care 
of  such  teachers:  many  children  have  thus  been  taught,  who 
have  never  been  able  to  overcome  the  influence  of  what  they 
had  mi-'earned.  But  if  they  are  at  first  properly  taught,  should 
they  aiki-''  rards  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  one  who  is 
incompetent  to  instruct,  their  better  judgment’will  direct  them 
respecting  right  and  wrong.  Advanced  scholars  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  place  unlirfkited  confidence  in  their  teachers,  but  will 
form  their  own  decudons  concerning  his  instructions,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  0{Hnion  of  his  abilities  may  they  be  expected 
to  pay  deference  to  him.  If  then  their  previoua'instructions 
have  been  correct,  they  may  be  supposed  to  follow  their  pres¬ 
ent  teache.'  so  far  as  he  acta  in  accordance  with  their  precon* 
eeived  opinions. 


Will  it  not  be  conceded  then  by  a^  that  much  more  cir¬ 
cumspection  is  necessary  in  the  instruction  of  young  begin¬ 
ners,  than  those  of  more  advanced  age.  Next  to  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  parents  in  forming  the  character,  is  that  of 
the  teacher  who  takes  charge  of  the  youth  at  his  first  egrees 
from  the  nursery,  and  with  the  hand  of  a  careful  guide  leads 
him  through  the  changing  scenes  of  childhood,  teaching  him 
what  is  worthy  his  attention  and  at  every  step  cautioning 
him  against  the  enticing  avenues  of  vice.  By  a  living  ex¬ 
ample  in  his  own  conduct  he  forms  the  principles  of  his  pu¬ 
pil  for  good  or  ill,  until  he  has  passed  the  years  of  boy-hood 
under  his  fostering  care,  and  then  takes  his  leave  to  enter  up¬ 
on  the  broad  stage  of  busy  action  in  the  world,  where  what 
he  has  learned  from  bis  teacher  must  ever  be  bis  rule  of  con¬ 
duct 

If  then  a  superior  importance  is  attached  to  the  instructions 
of  youthful  years,  the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise;  what  mode 
of  treatment  will  be  most  likely  to  produce  the  desired  object 
and  bring  the  youth  who  is  unknowingly  the  object  of  out 
deepest  solicitude  under  the  guidance  of  correct  principkt 
and  habitt?  But  as  we  have  so  repeatedly  spoken  of  the 
formation  of  principles,  it  may  be  denied  that  this  has  any 
connection  with  the  subject  of  education  in  common  schools. 
Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  education  this  opinion  has  ob¬ 
tained  too  great  prevalence  amoung  its  sincere  friends. 
Teachers  too,  have  in  many  instances  acted  as  under  the 
same  belief  To  answer  this  objection  we  have  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  object  of  primary  education.  To  the  common 
schools  we  look  for  the  formation  of  the  character  of  our  cit¬ 
izens.  In  mental  training  this  is  admitted,  why  not  in  moral? 
The  character  of  a  nation  is  much  more  dependent  upon  ths 
morality  than  the  learning  of  its  people.  Whilst  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  are  growing  the  moral  also  are  subject  to  ths 
same  vicissitude.  If  then,  to  be  under  an  incompetent  teacher, 
is  so  injurious  to  the  pupil  in  his  mental  training,  haw  much 
more  so  must  it  be  to  his  moral  character. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  on  a  subject  so  plain; 
what  treatment  should  be  shown  to  the  young  who  have  al¬ 
most  for  the  first  time  passed  from  under  the  eye  of  their 
parent?  An  answer  to  this  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  tutor.  None  should  so  far  forget  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  station  as  to  refuse  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  his  pupils.  Without  their  confidence  and  esteem,  hs 
will  be  altogether  unable  to  benefit  them.  In  vain  will  bs 
endeavour  to  enforce  his  injunctions  unless  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  desires  their  good,  and  so  respect  him  as  to 
wish  for  his  favor  and  approbation.  A  kind  and  condescend¬ 
ing  manner,  which  never  refuses  to  conciliate  the  favor  of 
an  inferior,  will  be  more  effectual  in  acquiring  esteem  tbaa 
the  utmost  haughtiness  and  apparent  indifference  for  trifles, 
which  by  their  own  overbearing  actions  loses  what  they  so  ar¬ 
dently  wishes.  Children  are  more  capable,  than  is  generally 
supposed,  to  discriminate  respecting  the  actions  of  others. 
To  impart  correct  instruction  then,  he  must  teach  by  exam¬ 
ple.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  scholars  will  obey  their  teach, 
er  when  his  actions  arc  not  in  accordance  with  his  require¬ 
ments?  Can  he  persuade  them  that  he  is  sincere?  But  if  his 
commands  are  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  conduct,  they 
cannot  but  believe  that  he  wishes  the  m  to  obey.  A  t  all  times 
they  will  take  delight  in  following  the  example  of  their  teach¬ 
er,  and  thus  by  his  individual  action  he  will  be  instrumental 
in  improving  the  character  of  the  entire  school.  This  up¬ 
right  conduct  will  command  the  respect  and  imitation  of  his 
pupils,  and  thus  a  healthful  influence  will  be  spread  through 
the  whole  school,  many  wrbo  before  were  profligate  and 
wicked  will  be  broug^ht  to  see  its  disgrace,  and  the  obedient 
and  commendable  will  be  encouraged  by  the  approbatioa 
and  example  of  their  tutor. 

O.  W,  i. 


Messrs.  Editors.— Man  is  an  intellectual  and  man  exhibits  little  suJerSy  tor^Tme^it  is  it*  indefatigble  Pas- 

moral  bemg.  He  is  endowed  with  a  mind  capa-  J*?  ?*  deprived  of  those  elevated  enjoyments  and  it  will  oroduce  “ 

bleo  endless  expansion;-with  powers  that  ^.n  of  whmh  his  nature  is  capable.  Can  tW  mind  L!  The  Trme™  of  u 

parallel,  m  their  progress,  with  eternity.  He  is  without  exercise?  can  it  acquire  knowl-  sarneexnerimpnts^KoI  ™ake  the 

situated  in  the  midst  of  an  universe,  exhibiting  edge  by  intuition?  It  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  soon  would  thei^iLTT7p^r® 

Ae  most  manifest  proofs  of  intelligence  and  design!  be  taken  to  direct  its  powers  in  a  pr^  piness  be  augmemed  nn^ikp&*"^ 

Every  thing  around  is  adapted  to  his  enjoyment,  ,P®''  course  and  preserve  it  from  the  contagion  of  who  while  iK™  ^e™™on 

The  heavens  invite  his  mind  to  the  most  sublime  ideas.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  den  sTeeU  ‘he  gol- 

speculations;  the  earth  affords  ample  scope  for  crfuca/ion_6y  drawing  out  its  powers  and  opy  above^he  s^bK  aboTTf 

‘hie  energ^es  to  objects  worthy  its  pur-  reason,  and  then "Sle  him  ?hev  w^ 
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-  - - lasiiiu  ulc  iiiusi  suDiime  w>  : - avt^ao.  xAu>v  11118  lo  06  aonef  npn  fitr^ote  i^f  _ -  i  ^  .  — » 

speculations;  the  earth  affords  ample  scope  for  crfuca/ion_6y  drawing  out  its  powers  and  opy  above^he  s^bK  aboTTf 

the  most  profound  investigation.  Why  this  ad-  energies  to  objects  worthy  its  pur-  reason  and  thL  Hkl  v  .k 

.p.,Uo„i„.he  material  universe!  Why  is  ,h.  *f-  /Ws  is  rtte  plan  which  experiLe'^ha,  ed Tsu^J  of  aU  ttfia'i”' 

whole  creation,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  of  intelligence  adopted  and  which  common  sense  approves.  distinmiishinT  in  ^ 

and  man,  the  only  being  in  the  animal  world,  “Man  is  born  like  the  wild  ass’s  colt”,  is  the  Tint  «nv 

endowed  with  capacities  to  admire  its  beauty  and  declaration  of  scripture;  train  him  is  the  dictate  of  ^  ^ariirr. 

scan  Its  amazing  structure?  Why  is  he  alone  pos-  sound  reason.  Let  schools  be  established;  let  the 

sessed  of  faculties,  that  enable  him  to  measure  the  youth  of  both  sexes  be  early  instructed  in  the  prin-  TEMPLEMOYLE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

distances  e»ples  of  science  and  sound  morality,  and  mark  the  The  Agricultural  Seminary  of  i 

of  the  .Ian, -soar  teyond  the  moon  and  epecu.  hsppy  result  in  the  happiness  of  eoLty.  Crimed  originated  at  a  *"ry  300™.  r°‘?* 

late  on  systems  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space?  will  dimmish;  they  will  better  understand  their  du-  North-west  of  Ireland  Farmin<r  «a  ™ 

why  IS  he  alone  capable  of  investigating  the  se-  ties  and  relations;  harmony  will  prevail-  acommon  derry  and  it  was  at  atLondon- 

CTets  of  creation  and  telling  the  laws  by  which  interest  will  bind  the  whole  and^  a  more  perfect  consist  of  two  establishments^rlf-^ 

the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe  exists?  Do  you  equality  will  subsist  among  the  different  Tondi  lenberg’s  Institution  at  H  ff  Mons.  Fel- 

jsk  an  .newer  Go  m  ,he  oracle,  of  Holy  Writ.  -ion.  of  men.  But,  let  us  ifave  d^  epecuMon  in"  ome  d3  ‘  the  mod7 

Man  M  tramorW !  He  was  created  in  the  image  »nd  come  to  facts:  they  are  stubborn  thing,  that  school  alforfing  . . J 

Of  God  ,  that  IS,  he  was  created  a  moral,  speak  for  themselves.  Take  a  society  sunk  in  accomplishment  aimed  a  f 

intelligent,  and  immortal  being.  When  the  stars  ignorance,  the  individual  members  of  ihich  have  higherTirders:  the  7eennH  ‘P* 
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gour;— his  capactfics  fat7//Amjustbe  beginning  are  their  enjoyments?  They  run  their  dailv  rLrwt  proved  system  ‘m* 

m  expand  Isitthen  wondorfilthat  he  *,113  of  occupaltU  whh  unSingen,  3  fy  and  bTc^fn^the 

be  so  much  the  favourite  of  heaven.  Is  it  strange  when  evening  comes  they  retire  to  thei  Lme,  instruct"™  of  1,13“  r.'o'"'!'  “/  “ 

that  the  whole  system  of  things,  should  be  so  ar-  Hke  the  beast  to  his  lair,  without  a  single  eleS  agriculture  their  purTuU  Tt  /  7"*^^ 

ranged  M  to  advance  a  being  of  such  capacities  'bought  passing  throuffh  their  minds.  T-ixm  eymndod  c«oiw  ..  “  koped  that  the 


ranged  as  to  advance  a  being  of  such  capacities  ‘bought  passing  through  their  minds  The  riwb.  extends  I  ses  rnfViy-  that  the 

miha.  degree  of  material  pe?fec.io„,,„wLh  lm  of  Ptlelare*„o.  uX3d  itig  J 1  lev  3d  o^  rgtamr  would  have  .1- 

IS  Ultimately  destined  to  arrive.  No  one  will  either  indulge  in  lawless  rapacity  or  submiUo  S  rers,  and  thS  the  pIoTt 
surmise  the  contrary.  The  Infinite  Intelligence,  authority  of  some  haughty  and  merciirs  dXot  school  would  have^con^^^^^^^  the  superior 

no  doubt,  adapted  the  natural  universe  to  subserve  who  disposes  of  them  accordino-  to  his  ’  tenanpp  of  tjtnbuted  towards  the  main- 

theinlereslsoflhe  moral  and  inlelIectual"_He  will  and  pleasure  3,32.  u  3  '  th^ccoudary  one;  but  a  short  ex- 

no  doubt,  arranged  all  things,  i„  s„r„"d1;,  har!  I»  heau33m3th  ett^rete™:'  s3m"rw:3;"“‘lifable’"'’"T3  ““i  * 

mony  and  beauty  that  his  intelligent  creatures  hut  they  shed  their  delights  and  fragrance  in  vain’  and  more  certain  fund.  ^liiger 

might  be  able  to  discover  in  them  Hi,  wisdom  Uneducated  man  cannot  enjoy  thfmXlu 'm  Tv  Then  gave  3  ™d  .3'’:,'““^^ 

and  perfections.  If  such  then,  were  the  designs  to  exercise  his  reason  and  look  with  delight^on  affriculturafseminarv  whir-hTh^  attention  to  the 

ofthe  Creator,  a  large  amount  of  the  creature’s  what  is  fair  and  beautiful,  he  seeks  his  plSsure  exertil  hTattW^^^^ 

happiness  must  ^ise  from  the  rational  exercise  of  'o  gratifying  his  bodily  appetites.  On  the  other  justly  entitle  them  to  look 

those  powers,  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Man  hand,  take  a  highly  cultivated  society wW  7  denci  to  i  s  in‘rZ;l  look  forward  with  confi- 

can  only  be  happy  in  proportion  as  he  lives  to  teh'gence  and  religion  abound,  and  how  changed  coming  a  model  for  esTawfshm^T’ 

tircreX^r  eudlcT"""''''--  "i  P-re,  rational  pleasure,  .we.t*,o  tore  iu^ther  pLmof  3nd 

ne  IS  created  for  endless  progress  in  knoweldge  ®>“1 'utercourse,-a  common  sympathy  Dervadin<y  'rtrxx=r.i  i  j  r  T 

and  intelligence,  we  would  reasonably  presume,  the  whole  !  Man  moves  as  i7  wSe  In  ate!  ab^l'l  mfif'r™  7®™Pl®™oyle  are  situ- 

he  intellectual  and  immortal  part,  is  that  which  sphere;-he  tastes  higher  pleasures,  he  has  opened  mile  distant  f  fi  ^®"^on‘lerry  ;  about  a 

most  susceptable  of  pleasure  and  happiness.  up  higher  sources  of  enjoyment,  he  makes  the  LondonderrvT'V 

But  what  are  the  pleasures  ofthe  mindtNot  ««hservient  to  hi  will  by  Te  aid  of  Xd  oil  Tn^mineTcr 

animal  gratifications!  These  are  common  to  ns  w^t)  wonder-workmg  science  and  by  the  action  of  in-  Ld  heai.tifni  "  1.’  -  extensive 


the  nature  of  mind  itself,— they  must  be  pule  and  "®'“‘er  approximation  to  his  high-  base  of  thJhill7!?p  7  '^he 

intellectual.  Knowledge  alone  confers  mental  n  o>''g'nal.  !  The  change  produced  namental  garden  cuhlvllcd 

happiness;  a  knowledge  of  one’s  origin  and  desti-  of  uioral  and  intellec-  establishment  under  an  p  ^  .  ®  y®“‘h®  of  the 

ny;  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  we  sustain  to  caunot  be  described.  The  only  The  ground  Xetn  the  .y7r"^Ti!  ^"‘^®"®‘‘- 

our  Creator  and  the  other  orders  of  intelligent  be-  henign  effects  is  to  make  the  out  iif  beds  in  which  ah 

mg;  a  knowledge,  that  carries  the  mind  'fhruugh  S'E,™  vT'  i!-"  in  every  clove",,,  Tare  c'„hivTtL!T.Tl.Tu!'“‘ 

the  regions  of  thought,  exhibit,  to  it,  admirini  ■‘'’erelly  supported  and  ably  conducted  Tlie  hoce  iL  in  the  r  '  s' 

KreTSaTroTs?,"^  nnrru!4crp3:iri53TiT,'a7radt:  Tof^sT^:? 
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education  in  the  house,  while  the  remainder  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  of  130  Cun* 
ningham  or  165  statute  acres,  in  the  management 
of  which  they  are  directed  by  the  head  farmer,  an 
Mcpenenced  and  clever  man,  a  native  of  Scotland 
who  has  a  skillful  ploughman  under  him.  The 
pupils  who  are  employed  one  part  of  the  day  on 
the  farm,  are  replaced  by  those  in  the  school,  so 
that  the  education  always  advances  in  and  out  of 
doors  pari  passu. 

The  pupils  are  thus  instructed  in  all  the  practi¬ 
cal  parts  of  farming,  and  are  also  several  times  a 
week  on  the  theory  of  agriculture.  They  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  properties  of  differ¬ 
ent  soils,  the  manures  most  applicable,  and  the 
crops  best  adapted  to  each;  points  in  which  most 
of  our  practicle  farmers  displayed  great  ignorance. 
They  are  also  made  acquainted  with  all  the  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  of  cattle,  and  their  qualities,  such 
as  early  maturity  in  some  breeds,  hardihood  in 
ethers,  and  have  strongly  impressed  on  them 
that  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  farming, 
is  to  select  the  cattle  and  the  crops  best  adapted 
to  the  situation,  soil,  &c. 

The  stables,  harness-rooms,  cow-houses,  win¬ 
ter-feeding  houses,  piggeries,  barn,  tool-houses, 
are  arranged  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  pupils 
required  to  keep  them  and  their  contents  in  the 
highest  order.  A  respectable  and  intelligent  ma¬ 
tron  has  the  superintendence  of  the  dairy,  cook¬ 
ing,  and  cleaning  the  house,  and  the  charge  of 
the  domestic  servants. 

In  sending  a  pupil  to  Templemoyle,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  nomination  from  one  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  or  from  a  subscriber  of 2/  annually. — 
The  annual  payment  for  pupils  is  10/  a  year; 
and  for  this  trifling  sum  they  are  found  in  board, 
lodging,  and  washing,  and  are  educated  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  land-stewards,  directing  agents, 
practical  farmers,  surveyors,  school-masters,  or 
clerks. 

From  fifteen  to  seventeen  is  the  age  best  suit¬ 
ed  for  entrance  at  Templemoyle,  as  three  years 
are  quite  sufficient  to  qualify  a  student  possesed 
of  ordinary  talents  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  reading  and  writing,  to  occupy  any  of 
the  above  situations. 

N.  B. — Upwards  of  two  hundred  young  men 
natives  of  sixteen  different  counties  in  Ireland, 
have  passed  through  or  remain  in  the  school.  Of 
these  between  forty  and  fifty  have  been  placed  in 
different  situations,  such  as  land-stewards,  agents, 
schoolmasters  and  clerks,  or  employed  on  the  ord¬ 
nance  survey.  Nearly  one  hundred  are  now  con¬ 
ducting  their  own  or  their  fathers’  farms  in  a  man¬ 
ner  very  superior  to  that  of  olden  time;  and  the 
accounts  of  those  who  have  been  placed  from  the 
seminary^are  such  as  to  gratify  the  gentlemen  who 
have  its  interest  at  heart,  and  to  convince  them 
that  the  good  seed  sown  is  producing  an  ample 
and  valuable  harvest. 

Templemoifle  Oet.  14,  1837- 

^It  gives  us  unqualified  pleasure  to  lay  before 
•ur  readers  the  above  gratifying  account  of  an  in-  ; 
stitution  so  eminently  calculated  to  confer  lasting 
benefits  upon  the  country.  We  have  been  long 
■tenuous  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  feeling  as- 
•  «red  that  they  would  ultimately  be  the  means  of 
hfeaking  down  those  i^urd  predjudices  which 
juve  been  hiffierto  the  moet  insurmountable  ob¬ 


stacles  with  which  agricultural  improvement  had 
to  contend. 3 — Editors  {_Brilish']  Farmers'  Mag¬ 
azine. 

For  the  E<lucator. 

Grilling. — Did’nt  he  laugh  when  he  said  so  ?  i 

Sly.— Yes. 

Gr. — Would  you  then  believe  him  ? 

S.— Yes. 

Gr. — What!  believe  a  man  can  laugh  and 
speak  the  truth? 

S.— Yes. 

Gr. — Heh  !  what  a  way  ! 

S. — Yes.  Old  ways. 

My  very  good  friend  Johny  Smith  was  really 
the  best  humored  man  you  could  find  in  a  whole 
days  ride.  He  was  naturally  and  constitutionally 
disposed  to  be  in  a  good  humor.  Doctor  Solo¬ 
mon  once  told  me  that  the  first  sound  Johny  ut¬ 
tered  after  coming  into  the  world  was  a  laugh. 
But  of  this  I  am  not  quite  entirely  convinced  in 
as  much,  as  the  Doctor  had  been  a  sailor  before 
he  fell  in  with  the  pestle,  and  might  moreover 
have  been  so  far  seas  over  as  not  to  be  in  a  good 
condition  to  discriminate  between  a  laugh  and  a 
cry,  or  in  the  very  words  of  the  worthy  Doctor — 
between  Ej illation  and  Cacchiination.  There 
might  also  be  a  great  doubt  springing  up  with 
many  how  far  human  nature  and  the  mind  of  man 
— but  I  wish  not  to  argue  the  point  as  minutely 
as  it  might  be  argued — 1  will  merely  say  again 
that  I  think  it  exceedingly  probably  the  Doctor 
mistook  the  nature  of  the  sound. 

Johnny  was  not  eccentric,  he  had  however  his 
own  ways.  He  usually  wore  a  long  blue  Coat, 
with  buttons  arranged  in  rows  and  pairs,  where- 
ever  he  could  get  them  so  arranged.  At  first 
sight  he  would  always  bring  to  your  remembrance 
the  old  game  of  Morris — Every  thing  with  him  { 
and  about  him  was  in  rows — there  were  rows  in 
his  inexpressibles — rows  in  his  vest — and  rows 
all  over  him,  running  all  round  about — pointing 
every  way  you  could  think  of — to  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  to  all  the  thirty  two  points  of 
the  compass.  I  must  except  his  hat.  This  gave 
threatening  indications  of  being  an  heirloom. 
But  how  to  get  a  row  fixed  about  it  was  so  diffi¬ 
cult,  that  Johny  used  to  laugh  whenever  the  good 
beaver  was  mentioned,  and  he  finally  became  con¬ 
tent  on  the  subject,  when  it  was  suggested  by 
Doctor  Solomon,  that  the  old  hat  was  worthy  of 
being  put  in  a  row  by  it  itself.  Johny  had 
moreover  received  the  best  education,  a  New 
England  College  could  give,  and  his  name  is 
stil  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  where  it  is  enrolled  after  the  Latin  form 
Johannes  Smith.  After  having  successfully 
pursued  his  education,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
primitive  employment  of  occupying  a  little  farm. 
Such  was  my  friend  Johny  when  I  became  acqain- 
ted  with  him.  He  was  then  beyond  meridian  of 
life — ^beginning  to  enter  the  vale  of  years — the 
age  of  man  to  which  young  people  look  up  with 
confidence,  and  expect  or  might  expect  ot  should 
expect  good  counsel  and  friendly  paternal-like  di¬ 
rection.  Grey  hairs  were  here  and  there  upon 
his  head.  The  hopes,  passions,  fears  and  all  the 
ten  thousand  follies  of  twenty  two,  which  carry 
us  about  as  the  whirlwind  tosses  the  driven  leaf 
—these  in  Johny  seemed  mellowed  away  with 
years,  with  calm,  sober,  seeming  philosophy — 


still  he  wore  his  garment  of  rows  and  still  he 
enjoyed  his  Johny  Smith  laugh.  It  was  a  mild, 
blue-skyed,  autumn  afternoon  that  I  called  the 
third  time  to  see  Johny.  I  was  accompanied 
by  his  liairbrained,  ratling  nephew,  Henry  Smith 
or  Harry  as  we  had  christened  him  in  our  Acade¬ 
my  days.  The  woodpeckers  and  the  bob  o’links 
were  as  full  of  fun  and  as  busy  pecking  as  if 
the  little  imps  were  on  the  eve  of  being  described 
by  Miss  Marlineau.  Strange  it  is  how  well  the 
very  woodpeckers  busy  themselves  when  stran¬ 
gers  are  watching  them.  The  reason  doubtless 
is,  that  such  is  their  ornithological  economy. 
When  we  arrived  at  Johiiy’s  old  farm-house  he 
gave  us  a  most  cordial  “good  day — ha!  ha!  well 
hoys  you  did  get  here.  I  saw  you  coming  in  a 
row  one  after  the  other — I  always  like  a  row,  it 
looks  like  order — modus  in  realms  that’s  Latin 
for  a  row.”  In  truth  every  thing  about  Johny 
was  in  rows.  His  trees  about  his  house  were  in 
I  rows.  He  took  us  into  his  library,  (for  he  had 
j  one,)  every  thing  there  was  in  rows.  He  took 
1  us  out  to  see  his  orchard  and  farm,  for  he  takes 
I  great  delight  in  showing  them  to  his  friends, 
j  “There  boys  is  my  orchard”  said  he  when  we  had 
:  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  little  knoll  which  command- 
j  ed  a  view,  (iin  bien  joli  coupd’  oeil,  to  those,  who 
I  only  undersiand  the  French  tongue,)  commanded 
i  I  say  as  handsome  a  view  of  a  well  regulated 
I  farm  as  the  latest  improved  economi3t^  could  de- 
I  sire.  “There  is  my  orchard  boys  says  Johny. 
i  You  see  it  runs  in  rows  every  way'.  It  didn’t 
I  run  ill  rows  when  I  purchased  it  and  I  never  could 
I  find  in  it  a  single  tree  I  wished,  or  tell  any  body 
else  where  to  find  one,  till  I  rocTted  up  some  and 
planted  others,  and  now  and  now  I  know  precise¬ 
ly  where  to  find  the  sour  apples  and  where  to 
find  the  good  ones — and  all  from  having  the  trees 
arranged  in  rows.  To  use  a  simile  of  dissimili¬ 
tude  I  am  now  exactly  unlike  the  old  Greek, 
who  always  lost  himself  in  his  grove  unless,  in 
his  excursions,  he  took  the  one  end  of  a  thread 
in  his  hand  and  left  the  other  at  home.  His  trees 
we  e  evidently  not  planted  in  rows — Harry  where 
is  that  story?”  Henry  Smith  turned  his  head  a 
little  over  the  right  shoulder  and  began  to  think 
'“ha  ha  if  you  had  your  thoughts”  said  Johny  “ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  ymu  would  know  where  to  find 
them  as  well  as  know  where  to  find  the  best  pip¬ 
pin  in  my  orchard.  The  mind  of  the  young 
should  be — Harry  what  are  you  at?”  “I  was 
only  throwing  at  the  bird  uncle.”  “Throwing 
at  the  bird!”  said  Johny,  “and  I  explaining  what 
you  didn’t  hear!”  “I  beg  your  pardon  uncle” 
said  Harry  becoming  as  grave  as  the  writer  of  a 
political  economy.  “I  was  listening.  Y<.uwere 
beginning  to  tell  of  something  that  should  be  done 
to  the  mind  of  the  young.  What  is  it?”  “I 
say“  resumed  Johny  his  face  lighting  all  up  with 
a  grow  of  delight  when  he  found  that  Harry  and 
I  were  listening  with  as  much  apparent  delight 
as  a  travelling  boy  or  girl  from  England,  who 
wishes  to  make  a  book,  listens  to  the  veritable 
narration  of  an  old  boatman — “I  say  that  the  mind 
of  the  young  should  be  trained  to  arrange  every 
thing  in  rows.  Nature  hath  spread  around  us 
her  wild,  rich  profusion — the  flowers  that  deck 
the  hill  aud  dale — the  stars  that  twinkle  above — 
the  jewels  that  gem  the  earth  and  ocean,  all,  all, 
are  lavished  upon  us — around  us — above  us. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  mind  that  is  able  to  arrange 
them  in  rows— that  can  study  and  discern  their 
uses  and  beauties.  The  lilly  of  the  valley — the 
dew-drop  sparkling  in  the  morning  scene — Harry 
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what  are  you  doing”  “I  was  only  Watching  how 
those  little  birds  can  chase  that  big  one — is  the 
reason  uncle  because  thay  fly  in  rows?”  whether 
this  seemed  to  Johny  a  difiicult  question  or  wheth¬ 
er  Johny  was  become  impatient  with  Henry 
Smith,  I  will  not  undertake  either  to  affirm  or 
deny.  Some  reasons  for  both  suppositions  might 
be  advanced.  If  any  of  the  wonder  travelling 
book  writers  or  novelists  had  been  present  they 
could  by  taking  a  view  of  human  nature  and  the 
effect  of  american  institutions  have  perhaps  set¬ 
tled  tlie  quere  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition. 
That  a  feeling  of  impatience  did  flit  across  tlto 
mind  of  my  friend  Johny,  is  as  probable  as  that 
Dr.  Solomon's  report  of  tlie  nature  of  Joliny’s 
first  sound  is  incorrect.  Be  tliese  matters  as  they 
may,  Johny  turned  his  whole  atiention  lo  Henry 
Smith  and  myself — the  dew  drop  and  lilly  of  tlie 
valley  seemed  for  a  time  alike  left  to  sparkle  in 
the  setting  sun — “My  dear  Harry”  resumed  he 
“1  heard  your  oration  a  few  years  ago  at  the  aca¬ 
demy.  The  ideas  were  beautiful — very  beautiful 
but  they  ought  to  have  had  somebody  to  arrange 
them  in  rows — ha  ha  !  Henry  Smith  colored. 
“Now  my  dear  Harry  you  remember  what  I  have 
often  told  you  of  Dr.  Solomon.  He  has  a  great 
many  good  ideas.  But  they  are  not  in  rows. 
Even  his  books  are  not  in  rows.  Ilis  jars  are 
not  in  rows.  But  books,  jars  pitchers,  lancets, 
chairs,  all  are  mingled  up  together  like  a  com¬ 
pound  of  calomel  and  jalep,  and  his  ideas  of 
medicine,  fanning,  education,  love,  matrimony, 
law,  theology,  government,  and  every  thing  else 
good  and  bad,  ought  not  to  be  thrown  up  logelh- 
eras  they  are  like  a  chaos  or  ascotch  hagges;  but 
they  ought  lo  be  arranged  in  rows  like  my  orchard. 
Every  kind  by  itself.  Fish  should  be  arranged 
with  fish,  and  frogs  with  frogs — and  then  you 
will  not  mistake  fish  for  frogs — Go  Harry  and 
learn  to  put  your  ideas  in  rows — one  after  anoth¬ 
er  and  keep  the  rows  seperate — Recollect  Harry 
the  frogs  and  fish;  yes  keep  the  frogs  and  fish 
from  being  mingled  together.  This  is  the  great 
secret  by  which  one  man  excels  another;  order; 
rows;  rows  in  every  thing;  Many  a  good  speech 
is  spoiled  because  the  ideas  are  not  in  rows;  your 
education  is  not  much  worth  unless  it  gives  you 
cutencss  in  making  rows“  “Uncle”  said  Henry 
Smith  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  he  w.as 
personifying  Basil  Hall's  spirit  of  american  gov¬ 
ernment,  “uncle  your  education  is  good,  could 
you  by  its  aid  make  a  row  of  your  worthy  hat, 
which  I  hope  one  day  to  inherit.”  'J’he  men¬ 
tion  of  the  head  piece  produced  its  usual  elfecton 
Johny’s  risibility;  and  the  sun  being  about  to  set 
as  it  usually  does  in  this  un-italian  republic,  we 
wended  our  way  slowly  from  the  knoll,  Johny 
having  as  we  traversed  his  orchard  given  ns  again 
afew  hints  of  the  great  improvement  he  had  made 
in  it,  by  simply  arranging  the  trees  in  rows.  Late 
in  the  evening  we  seperated,  Johny  directing  us 
to  cross  the  brook  above  Dr.  Solomons  house 
in  preference  to  going  the  old  patlj  which  crosses 
below  Dr.  Solomons,  as  we  would  thereby  have  a 
row  ofitrees  on  our  right  for  a  guide  all  the  way 
home. 

IliLAND  Bingos. 

Steamboats  built  at  the  West. 

The  steamboats  built  in  the  western  country, 
within  the  last  four  years,  were — 135  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  120  in  Ohio,  19  in  Virginia,  41  in  In¬ 
diana,  12  in  Kentucky — in  all  327. 
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For  the  Educator. 

No.  1. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  RELATION  TO 
VEGETATION. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  earth  is 
composed  assentially  of  two  simple  gasses.  Nitro¬ 
gen  and  Oxygen.  Besides  these,  however,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  water  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  proba¬ 
bly  a  variety  of  substances  which  are  capable  of 
assuming  the  gaseous  form  from  the  solid  state  in 
which  they  usually  exist  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Tlie  air  is  moreover  the  great  store-house 
of  the  imponderable  agents,  and  through  it  as  the 
medium  of  their  action  they  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  To 
judge  of  the  influence  of  his  gaseous  compound  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  individually  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  which  it  is  composed. 

1.  Azote  or  Nitrogen  constitutes  about  80  per 
cent,  or  4-5ths  of  the  air,  and  is  of  all  gases,  the 
most  inactive,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  negative 
properties.  Thus,  it  posseses  neither  color  taste 
nor  smell,  and  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its 
effects  upon  other  bodies.  It  is  not  inflammable 
and  does  not  support  combustion.  It  is  neutral 
in  relation  to  the  animal  system,  and  death  follows 
from  the  w’antof  the  other  element  of  the  air  when 
an  animal  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  nitro¬ 
gen  ;  no  injurious  effects  being  discoverable  upon 
the  lungs  which  receive  the  gas.  To  plants  it 
seems  in  like  manner  altogether  harmless,  though, 
unlike  animals,  they  live  in  it  and  vegetate 
freely  for  a  time  when  surrounded  by  it.  As  it 
exerts  very  little  influence  upon  matter  in  gene¬ 
ral,  it  seems  in  the  great  proportion  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  air  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  diluent 
to  the  oxygen,  an  atmosphere  of  which  would  be 
highly  stimulating,  and  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  present  order  of  creation.  The  properties  of 
this  gas  arc  of  a  primordial  kind,  adapted  in  its 
elementary  state  to  the  condition  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  system,  and  when  combined  with 
other  bodies  becoming  highly  enviosic  or  poison¬ 
ous.  Thus  with  hydrogen  it  forms  hartshorn  or 
ammoniac;  with  oxj’gen  aquafortis;  and  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon  pruassic  acid,  the  most  deadly  poi¬ 
son  in  existence — Of  solid  substances  the  animal 
system  contains  nitrogen  in  largest  proportion,  as 
one  of  its  constituent  elements,  draining  it  from 
animal  food  and  from  the  atmosphere  in  respira¬ 
tion.  In  vegetable  matter  it  is  found  in  small 
proportion  in  a  few  of  the  vegetable  products.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  a  fraction  less  than  that  of  the 
air,  or  as  9727  to  1 . 

2.  Oxygen  gas  forms  the  remaining  fifth  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  obviously  like  nitrogen,  is  color¬ 
less  tasteless  and  inoderous.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  elomentnry  principles,  and  from 
the  extent  of  its  affinity,  modifies  or  combines 
with  almost  all  the  minerals  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  most  active  supporter  of  flame  in 
nature,  and  is  the  sole  susfainer  of  life  in  animal 
respiration  :  an  animal  will  live  and  a  candle  burn 
three  times  as  long  when  placed  under  a  receiver 
of  this  gas,  as  when  similarly  situated  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  air — It  promotes  rapidly  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds,  and  is  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  during  the  night.  Viewed  there¬ 
fore  in  relation  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  its  action  upon  mineral. substances, 
there  is  nothing  which  exerts  so  general,  so  im¬ 


portant,  or  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  other  bo¬ 
dies  as  this  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  is  a  little  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  as  1.1026  to  1. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  recently  described  in  the  Ed¬ 
ucator,  exits  invariably  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in 
small  proportion.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that 
if  the  atmosphere  as  1.524  to  1.  It  is  found  in 
the  atmosphere  taken  from  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  tested  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  elder  .M.de  Saussure  obtained 
it  upon  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  15,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  air  brought  from 
the  height  of  about  22,000  feet  above  the  earth  by 
Gay  Sussne,  the  French  philosopher,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  balloon  ascension,  was  found  to  be  the  same 
in  composition  as  that  of  the  lowest  valleys.  In 
10,000  parts  of  air  carbonic  acid  has  been  found 
to  exist,  as  a  mean,  in  the  proportion  of  4.9  part. 
The  maximum  quantity  has  never  exceeded  6.2 
parts,  and  the  minimum  has  not  been  found  less 
than  3.7  part. 

To  be  Continued. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

THE  WHEA  T  INSECT. 

Doct.  De  Kay,  of  the  Zoological  department  of 
our  Geologists,  in  his  report  of  December  3d.  1836 
says:  “During  the  past  summer,  our  farmers,  more 
particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  had 
occasion  to  mourn  over  their  blighted  harvest,  and 
witness  the  devastation  of  their  property,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  an  apparently  insignificant  insect,  and  to 
regret  their  ignorance  of  its  peculiar  habits,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  suggest  some 
rational  remedy  for  his  depredations.” 

When  the  labors  of  this  learned  entomologist 
shall  have  made  some  progress,  and  been  report¬ 
ed,  I  know  no  mode  by  which  their  utility  will 
be  aided  so  effectually,  extensively  and  generally, 
as  through  the  columns  of  the  cultivator. 

This  new  enemy,  the  wheat  insect,  known 
chiefly  by  his  deeds,  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
farmers;  accustomed  to  find  the  root  of  the  evil  from 
the  larvne,  or  maggot  stale  of  most  insects,  as  of 
the  hessiah  fly,  cut-worm,  <kc,,  hence  this  has  been 
called  the  gniin  worm,  grey-worm,  <fee. 

Having  been  absent  at  the  south  two  summers,  I 
had  only  the  worm  to  examine,  these  were  confined 
with  the  grain,  but  of  which  they  never  ate.  The 
last  summer  I  sought  early  for  the  insect,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  ear,  a  species  of 
fly  began  to  cluster  about  the  field,  and  as  their 
numbers  increased  I  secured  several  of  them  for 
future  examination,  by  placing  them  in  colorless 
spirits.  1  was  happy  in  bestowing  them  upon 
Mr.  Mather  and  his  associate  geologists,  although 
too  late  in  the  season  to  supply  my  loss. 

The  want  of  my  specimens  prevents  giving  the 
minute  specific  description  lo  be  drawn  from  the 
length  and  situation  of  the  antenna;,  &c.,  and  the 
still  more  important  organs  of  destruction,  its 
pointed  proboscis,  the  perfect  insect,  and  not  iu 
larva;,  being  the  cause  of  the  evil.  I  can  only  de¬ 
scribe  them  from  recollection.  About  half  the 
size  of  the  horse-fly,  of  a  brassy  green  coler; 
body  and  legs  light,  shoulders  large,  and  winge 
long,  adapted  to  long  flight;  altogether  different 
from  the  Hessian  fly,  whose  compact  body  and 
short  wings  curtail  its  locomotive  powers.  This 
JIp,  and  not  its  young,  destroys  the  wheat;  it 
pierces  the  grain  with  its  proboscis,  and  sucks 
out  the  juice  while  in  a  fluid  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  deposits  five  or  six  orange  colorea 
young  within  the  glume  or  husk  of  the  grain;  d 
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Icyer  u  in  all  cases  interposed  between  them  and 
the  kernel;  a  spot  under  and  around  these  worms 
(which  are  deposited  viviparout  by  the  insect)  is 
always  observed  discolored,  as  if  the  juice  had 
oozed  through  the  wounded  grain,  or  had  been 
deposited  by  the  parent  for  their  first  nourishment. 
—These  worms  having  acquired  strength  and 
leg»,  of  which  they  were  bom  destitute,  emigrate 
to  all  parts  of  the  plant  and  end  their  march  at  the 
root,  where  they  remain  until  their  transformation 
the  next  summer. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  the  har¬ 
dening  oi  the  iwinter  wheat,  the  flies  remaining 
preyed  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  seeds  of  the 
quack  grass,  and  deposit  their  young  among  its 
glumes.  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  conclusive 
can  be  founded  upon  the  experience  of  the  last 
year’s  observation.  Had  not  the  harvest  been 
delayed  an  unusual  time,  say  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  winter  wheat  would  have  been  too  forward  to 
be  injured  by  the  fly,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
UUe  ioton  tpring  wheat  escaped  their  period  of 
existence — that  period  being  between  the  early 
and  late  blossoming  of  the  wheat. 

A  speculative  opinion  founded  on  die  above  ob¬ 
servations  would  imply,  that  should  the  winter 
wheat  appear  in  great  forwardness  the  ensuing 
spring,  one  might  expect  immunity  from  it?  But 
if,  from  any  cause,  it  should  be  rendered  backward, 
the  case  will  be  hopeless,  unless,  by  feeding  it  off, 
it  should  be  delayed  so  as  to  blossom  with  the 
spring  sowing.  In  my  collection  of  the  wheat-fly 
were  two  other  species.  They  were  not  taken  in 
their  company.  They  differ  in  color,  one  having 
a  conspicuous  black  spot  near  the  extremity  of  the 
wing ;  the  other  having  two  or  three  colored  bands 
across  the  wings.  They  are  about  the  same  size, 
and  equally  well  armed  for  destruction ;  I  know 
not  on  what  they  may  be  destined  to  prey  ;  they  too 
should  be  watched.  C. 
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From  the  Farmers’  Cabinet.  j 

ROOTS.  1 

Sir,— Before  I  read  the  sensible  remarks  of 
your  correspondent,  at  page  373,“On  Roots,”  I 
was  thinking  how  fortunate  those  persons  were 
(see  page  348)  who  had  such  abundance  of  sugar 
beetroots  the  last  winter  as  to  be  able  to  give  them 
in  such  quantities  to  their  catde  as  to  surfeit  them, 
{**cattle  do  not  generally  like  them.'")  and  cause 
them  to  scour!  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  them  a  handsome  price  for  their  supernu¬ 
meraries,  for  my  poor  cows  were  so  restricted, 
both  in  their  food  and  bowels,  in  consequence  of 
having  but  little  beside  pine  tops  and  corn  bottoms 
to  eat,  that  the  little  milk  which  they  gave  was 
scarcely  wholesome.  I  was  amused  to  find  “  in 
mangd  wurtzel  there  is  no  mistake" — I  will  an¬ 
swer  for  it — none!  The  only  mistake  was,  in 
those  who  gave  their  cattle  such  a  superabundance 
of  a*root  which  is  so  much  less  liable  to  cause  them 
to  scour,  as  to  bring  on  that  disease.  Give  me 
but  the  power  to  cause  my  cattle  to  scour  by  such 
means,  and  I  shall  be  quite  content. 

But  do  you  know,  Mr.  Cabinet,  that  I  believe 
I  shall  have  that  happiness  the  next  winter,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  The  fact  is,  our  crops  of  su¬ 
gar  beet,  in  consequence  of  being  compelled  to  give 
$2  50  per  lb.  for  the  seed,  are  so  clean  and  well 
cultivated,  that  I  expect  the  yield  will  be  prodigi¬ 
ous,  and  ^e  “entrenchments”  of  roots  enormous ! 
Already  have  I  seen  .roots  much  larger  than  some 
of  last  year  at  their  full  growth — but  then,  we  had 
the  sc^s  given  to  us,  and  cared  nothing  (or  their 


success.  A  new  sera  has  arrived ;  every  farmer, 
who  has  any  pretence  to  character  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  must  now  grow  roots  for  winter  food;  the  su¬ 
gar  beet  and  the  ruta  baga,  will  assuredly  take  the 
place  of  all  others :  the  care  with  which  they  are 
cultivated,  and  the  enormous  crops  which  they 
yield,  will  place  them  A.  1.  in  the  insurance  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  during  the  stormy  seasons  of 
winter.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  cut  the 
roots  before  they  are  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep ;  they 
will  soon  find  a  way  of  relieving  you  from  all 
that  labour,  nor  is  there  any  fear  of  choking,  which 
I  have  sometimes  known  to  take  place,  from  the 
practice  of  cutting.  Y ou  have  only  to  put  tlieir 
roots  into  the  manger,  (clean  of  course,)  and  your 
labor  ceases,  and  your  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
begin ;  and  you  may  look  forward  to  a  “  merry 
Christmas  and  happy  new  year,”  which,  how 
those  who  starve  their  outdoor  family  can  enjoy, 
I  cannot  conceive — to  me  there  is  nothing  so  tru¬ 
ly  pitiable  and  woe-begone  as  the  countenance  of 
a  hungry,  cold,  and  unsheltered  animal!  The 
owner  of  such,  seeing  the  case  with  which  large 
crops  of  roots  might  be  raised,  and  upon  which 
the  qtmost  reliance  might  be  placed — why,  such 
an  one  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  able  to  sleep  com- 
comfortably  on  his  bed !  P.  W. 

28th  July,  1838. 


ROOTS  vs.  HAY. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  report  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agrl.  Society,  by  the  Messrs. 
Colts,  of  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  and  we  do  it 
to  show  the  immense  advantage  made  in  substitut¬ 
ing  roots  for  hay  in  feeding  cattle,  as  well  as  in 
the  quantity  of  ground  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  quantity  of  food. 

The  writer  says — “  My  stock  now  consists  of 
1000  sheep,  8  young  oxen,  6  cows,  a  pair  of  horses 
and  a  single  horse..  I  have  raised  this  season  for 
the  use  of  my  stock  5544  bushels  of  vegetables, 
and  all  to  be  grated  and  fed  out  with  cut  straw, 
the  cattle  constantly,  the  sheep  one  feed  a  day, 
which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  food  in  our  long 
cold  winters  ;  it  keeps  them  in  health  and  also  in 
flesh. — As  to  the  respective  value  of  the  vegetable 
food  the  following  statement  |will  perhaps  best 
exhibit  it.  I  have  commenced  feeding  and  shall 
continue  to  feed — 

14  head  of  horned  cattle  with  20  lbs.  of  cut- 
straw  each  per  day,  4  cents  for  each  twenty  lbs. 
fifty-six  cents.  Also  to  8  lbs.  of  roots  grated, 
mixed  with  straw,  three  cents,  forty-two  cents. 
And  now  allow  150  days  for  the  season  of  feed¬ 
ing  at  98  cents,  $147.  The  same  stock  would  re¬ 
quire  20  lbs,  of  hay  each  per  day  for  150  days  ; 
they  would  consume  42,000  lbs.,  equal  to  21  tons; 
at  the  moderate  price  of  $10  per  ton,  $2 10.  Bal¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  root  feed  63  dollars,  and  I  am 
sure  the  stock  will  appear  far  better  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  spring. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  respective]  value  of 
vegetables  for  food  is  six  cents  a  bushel,  while  hay 
is  at  ten  and  straw  at  four.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  some  cost  in  preparing  food,  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  if  properly  done,  by  the 
extra  quantities  of  manure  made.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  50  lbs.  of  straw  and  8  lbs. 
of  roots  mixed  afford  more  nutriment,  and  of 
course  are  more  valuable  than  20  lbs.  of  good  hay, 
while  the  actual  cost  is  much  less.  Fourteen  tons 
of  roots  are  a  moderate  crop  per  acre,  while  the 
average  of  hay  will  fall  considerably  below  two 


tons  to  the  acre.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
turnip  is  thus  perfectly  apparent,  and  the  farmer 
who  persists  in  mowing  his  twenty  or  forty  acres 
which  would  furnish  roots  sufiicient  if  mixed  with 
the  straw  which  might  be  grown  on  the  remain¬ 
der,  to  keep  his  animals  far  better  than  the  hay, 
and  leave  the  grain  crop  nearly  as  a  clear  profit, 
is  clearly  acting  against  his'true  interests.  Again 
we  say  to  our  farmers,  you,  did  well  last  year  by 
so  extensively  entering  upon  the  culture  of  roots ; 
you  will  do  better  this  year  by  greatly  extending 
their  cultivation.— 


Mildew  on  the  Gooseberry. 

At  page  59,  of  our  last  volume,  we  mentioned 
our  success  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  mil¬ 
dew  on  our  gooseberries,  by  sprinkling  the  bush¬ 
es  with  a  weak  pickle ;  and  in  page  150,  we  sta¬ 
ted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed’s  mode  of  preventting  the 
blight  in  pear  trees,  by  impregnating  the  soil  with 
iron,  and  his  suggestion  that  salt  would  prevent 
the  mildew  on  the  gooseberry  and  the  grape.  We 
applied  the  blacksmith’s  cinders  to  a  part  of  our 
pear  trees,  and  tan  to  another  portion ;  and  there 
is  yet  no  appearance  of  blight  on  either.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  we  had  the  ground  about  our  gooseberry 
bushes  well  saturated  with  strong  pickle,  and  our 
gooseberries  are  perfectly  free  from  mildew,  for 
the  first  time  in  twelve  years.  It  is  not  yet  time 
to  determine  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  pickling  on 
the  grape  vines.  We  infer  from  the  facts  that  have 
fallen  under  our  notice,  that  the  mildew  is  an 
abiding  parasite,  particulaily  at  the  collar  and  at 
the  roots  of  the  gooseberry  and  grape ;  that  the  mi¬ 
nute  seeds  of  this  parasite  are  wafted  to  the  fruit 
in  a  certain  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  salt 
destroys  the  vitality  of  the  prolific  parent  in  the 
soil.  See  No.  10,  vol.  iv.  We  begj  here  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  we  err  here  as  in  the  most  other  kinds 
of  fruit,  in  esteeming  the  largest  as  the  best  varie¬ 
ties.  The  large  goosberry  has  generally  a  thick 
tough  skin,  while  the  best,  and  they  are  generally 
of  a  medium  size,  have  a  thin  smooth  skin,  indic¬ 
ative,  also,  of  good  flavor. 


From  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 

BADEN  CORN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Burke  County,  July  24,  1838. 

“  The  largest  crop  of  Corn  ever  raised  in  this 
county,  has  been  raised  this  season  on  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  Isaah  Carter,  from  the  Baden  seed. 
Mr.  Skinner,  the  Overseer,  states  that  the  gourd 
seed  corn  will  not  average  more  than  4  or  5  ears  to 
the  stalk,  whereas  the  Baden  seed  yields  from  8  to 
12  ears  to  the  stalk.  He  also  states  that  he  noticed 
on  one  stalk  of  the  Baden  13  large  ears,  9  shoots 
that  had  silks  on  them,  and  4  shoots  that  had  no 
silks  on  them  at  the  time,  but  he  thought  they  would 
have  time  enough  to  make  nubbins,  which  would 
make  22  large  ears  and  4  nubbins  to  the  stalk ! 
Beat  this  who  can. 

“  The  above  information  I  give  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  spreading 
the  Baden  seed,  which  will  yield  as  much  from 
one  acre,  as  three  acres  of  the  Gourd  seed  will. 

Your’s  &c.  R.  H.  T. 


FOR  SALE  HERE. 

Many  thousands  of  the  Morus  Alba,  or  White 
Italian  Mulberry,  fit  to  set  out  this  fall: 

For  500  and  upwards  at  12^  cents  a  pieec. 
100  and  upwards  at  14. 
any  number  under  at  15. 

Sept.  24/A.  1838. 


